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' A. E."- MYSTIC AND ECONOMIST 

BY ERNESt A. BOYD 



The smallest pseudonym in Irish literature stands for the 
most manifold, indeed, the greatest personality hi Ireland at 
the present time. A.E., mystic poet, painter, and essayist, 
Whose pseudonymous initials were once the cherished friend 
of a few, is nbW known to a wider public as George W. Russell, 
the co-operatiVe economist. It is difficult to find a recent 
parallel f ot such a diversity of intellect and activity, all neverthe- 
less the faithful reflection of a consistent, yet multiform, per- 
sonality. William Morris suggests an obvious comparison, but 
there was less contrast between the different interests of Morris 
than between Homeward: Songs by the Way, and the Irish 
Homestead, the agricultural journal of which A.E. is the editor. 
The cornbittation of artist and poet does not surprise, especially 
when We find the artist expressing in his painting the same 
thought and emotion as the poet in his verse. When, however, 
We hear pleading for agricultural improvements the same voice 
that Was expounding the most abstruse doctrines of Oriental 
philosophy, at clothing them in Verse Of the tenderest beauty, 
then surprise is more legitimate. It is related of a Certain 
society of intellectual pretensions in Dublin that considerable 
astonishment was experienced when A.E., on being invited 
to speak to the members, discoursed familiarly of fertilisers 
and creameries, but said not a word of Karma or Nirvana. 
The "impractical" mystic proved on that occasion too mundane 
for the hard-headed intellectuals, who had come prepared for 
a feast of reason, at which the dreamer's fantasies would be 
picked to pieces and the dry bones exposed. 

It Was not, however, always thus. The evolution Of George 
W. Russell, the economist, from A.E., the mystic poet, has 
been gradual. The One has so slowly merged into the other 
that it is now difficult to dissociate them. In the begihning, 
A.E. came forward primarily as an exponent of mysticism, 
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though in such an early pamphlet as Priest or Hero? one can 
discern the later polemicist on behalf of intellectual freedom. 
With John Eglinton, Charles Johnston, W. B. Yeats, and 
Charles Weekes, he was one of a group of young men who met 
together in Dublin, some twenty to twenty-five years ago, for 
the discussion and reading of the Vedas and Upanishads. These 
young enthusiasts created in time a regular centre of intellectual 
activity, which was translated in part into some of the most 
interesting literature of the Irish Revival. Their journals, The 
Irish Theosophist, The Internationalist, and The International 
Theosophist, contained a great deal of matter which has since 
taken a high place in modern Anglo-Irish literature. It was 
in the pages of those reviews that the first poems of A.E. were 
published, and to them we owe a number of the essays afterwards 
collected by John Eglinton under the title, Pebbles From a Brook. 
Of all who contributed to that intellectual awakening few remain, 
in the Hermetic Society, as it is now called. But A.E. is still 
the mystic teacher, the ardent seer, whose visions and eloquence 
continue to influence those about him. One no longer enjoys 
the spectacle, described by Standish O'Grady, of the youthful 
A.E., his hair flying in the wind, perched on the hillside preach- 
ing pantheism to the idle crowd. His friends Johnston and 
Weekes are elsewhere, the heroic days of intellectual and spiritual 
revolt have passed; but A.E. may yet be seen, in less romantic 
surroundings, constantly preaching the gospel of freedom and 
idealism. 

If we may believe Mr. Moore, who has made himself the 
rather sophisticated Boswell of A.E. and his contemporaries, 
it is to the foresight of his fellow-mystic, Charles Weekes, that 
we owe the publication of A.E.'s first volume. Weekes himself 
had published in 1893, and immediately withdrawn, a most 
unusual and promising volume, Reflections and Refractions. 
His lack of faith in his own verse fortunately did not extend 
to that of his friend, whom he persuaded to preserve what he 
had written. In the following year, Homeward: Songs by the 
Way appeared. The very title of this exquisite little book 
indicates the author's attitude toward fife. Home, to A.E., 
means the return of the soul to the Oversold, the absorption 
of the spirit in the Universal Spirit. Homeward is the narrative 
of his spiritual adventures, the record of those ecstasies which 
mark the search of the soul for the Infinite. As he says in 
one of his essays, "the 'quaint rhythmic trick' is a mnemonic 
by which the poet records, though it be but an errant and fal- 
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tering tune, the inner music of life." His songs have, therefore, 
a sensuous, unearthly note; they do not speak of man's experi- 
ences in his normal unexalted state, but of those rare moments 
of divine vision and intuition when his being is dissolved in 
ecstatic communion with the Eternal. It is then A.E. feels 
that he is one with the invisible, immortal Powers, and obtains 
that glimpse of Reality which, as Schopenhauer has said, is 
seen only by the artist in the travail of creation. Shaking 
himself free of the illusions of this world, where our represen- 
tations obscure the Real, the seer beholds Deity, and knows 
himself to be a god. ' ' In the moment he has attained to spiritual 
vision and ecstasy he has come to his true home, to his true 
self, to that which shall exist when the light of the sun shall 
be dark, and the flocks of stars withdrawn from the fields of 
heaven." 

Homeward was followed in 1897 by The Earth Breath, and 
in 1904 by The Divine Vision. These latter volumes do not, 
in a sense, represent any progression; they are the utterances 
of a similar contemplation, and were, in essentials, contained 
in his first book. The late Professor Dowden, in one of his 
rare references to the literature which was growing up around 
him, says, in this connection: "I do not know that we should 
expect much progress in such art as his. One who has found 
the secret doesn't need to grow in the common way of growth." 
There is, of course, the deeper note of a more mature reflection, 
a certain sadness which has come with the years. The eager 
spirit still aspires homeward, but the goal is yet far away. In 
the preface to his Collected Poems, published in 1913, A.E. 
confesses to the change of mood which makes his later work 
slightly different from the earlier. "When I first discovered 
for myself how near was the King in His beauty I thought I 
would be the singer of the happiest songs. Forgive me, Spirit 
of my spirit, for this, that I have found it easier to read the 
mystery told in tears and understood Thee better in sorrow 
than in joy, . . . though I would not, I have made the way 
seem thorny and have wandered in too many byways, imagining 
myself into moods which held Thee not." This volume is, there- 
fore, the complete expression of A.E.'s thought, no less than 
the final collection of his verse. So far as its content is con- 
cerned, the book is perfect. Some of the less successful poems 
of the earlier volumes, notably of The Earth Breath and The 
Divine Vision, have been omitted. It is interesting to note 
that only two from Homeward have been suppressed. This is 
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a significant illustration of the initial perfection of his work, 
and of the constancy of belief it has expressed. Form has never 
been a preoccupation of A.E. ; his verses are sometimes marred 
by clumsiness and obscurity of phrase, and he openly avows 
his inability to remould them before giving them in their now 
definite arrangement. Nevertheless, Collected Poems is an 
achievement of which Irish literature may be proud. Seldom 
has such beauty of thought and language been accompanied 
by the restraint which makes this book the small but great 
contribution of A.E. to contemporary poetry. 

It is when he is alone with Nature, and beholds the beauties 
of the phenomenal world, that A.E. is lifted to participation 
in the Eternal. The conditions and scenes which produce in 
him the necessary exalted mood are usually the same. Morning 
or evening twilight, the quietude of the hills, and the silence 
of the lonely countryside — these are the typical landscapes of 
his canvases, as of his poems: 

When the breath of twilight blows to flame the misty skies, 
All its vaporous sapphire, violet glow and silver gleam 

With their magic flood me through the gateway of the eyes; 
I am one with twilight's dream. 

or: 

When twilight flutters the mountains over, 

The faery lights from the earth unfold: 
And over the caves enchanted hover 

The giant heroes and gods of old. 

When twilight over the mountains fluttered, 

And night with its starry millions came, 
I too had dreams: the songs I have uttered 

Come from this heart that was touched by the flame. 

Yet it is not only in solitude that A.E. has visions. He is no 
recluse, dreaming his dreams far away from the disturbing 
facts of material existence. In one of his most recent poems, 
The City, we find his mood unaltered by the change of setting. 
Looking "on mortal things with an immortal's eyes," he sees 
them transfigured: 

Above the misty brilliance the streets assume 
A night-dilated blue magnificence of gloom 
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Like many-templed Nineveh tower beyond tower; 

And I am hurried on in this immortal hour. 

Mine eyes beget new majesties: my spirit greets 

The trams, the high-built glittering galleons of the streets 

That float through twilight rivers from galaxies of light. 

Concerned as most of his poems are with the relation of man to 
Deity, of the soul to the Eternal, A.E.'s verse has been pro- 
nounced "inhuman" by some critics. The great themes of 
poetry, love and death, are not absent from his pages, but they 
are treated from the special standpoint of the transcendentalism 
A.E. is enamoured of beauty and mystery, he is enthralled by 
a sense of immortal destinies. In the love of woman he feels 
an emotion which goes far beyond that conveyed by the mortal 
senses : 

I sometimes think a mighty lover 

Takes every burning kiss we give, 
His lights are those which round us hover, 

For him alone our lives we live. 

Often one reads some exquisite evocation of the Irish country- 
side, only to find, after a verse or two, that the poet has peopled 
this landscape with the phantom figures of the heroic age, or 
with the flaming beings seen in mystic ecstasy. What seemed 
to be a simple picture becomes a glimpse behind the veil, and 
bog and mountain are forgotten in the splendour of the vision. 
Similarly in his love poems A.E. has the faculty of projecting 
his emotion into regions beyond time and space: 

You look at me with wan, bright eyes, 

When in the deeper world I stray: 
You fear some hidden ambush lies 

In wait to call me, "Come away". 

What if I see beyond the veil 

Your starry self beseeching me, 
Or at its stern command grow pale, 

"Let her be free, let her be free". 

Death, for him, has none of the mysterious terror which has 
inspired so much fine poetry. To A.E. the immortality of 
man is assured, for is he not of the same divine substance 
as the Great Source of all being? Death is the consummation 
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of the greatest desire, permanent absorption into the Universal 
Spirit. He sees it as the homecoming of the soul, and it is 
with a sense of infinite peace and joy that he anticipates the 
passage "beyond the Gateways of the Day," when he will rest 
"in the high Ancestral Self". 

The leitmotiv of A.E.'s poetry, and the fundamental postulate 
of his philosophy, is the divine origin of man, the gradual falling 
away of the human race from its heroic destinies, and its present 
enslavement to materialism. It is only when he is aroused by 
some noble ideal, or some great memory, that man rises to a 
realisation of the divinity that is in him. His constant endeav- 
our is to fan this divine spark into flame. Hence his love and 
admiration for the heroic figures of Celtic history and legend, 
when man carried latent within him all the potentialities of 
nature, and his faculties were not diminished by specialisation. 

II. 

• It has long been a regret with lovers of Irish literature that 
the prose writings of A.E. have never been collected into a 
representative volume. They are practically inaccessible, either 
because of their dispersion in the various journals in which 
they originally appeared, or because of their partial republica- 
tion in limited or semi-private editions, now for the most part 
out of print. He has written few things more beautiful than 
that little volume of mystic stories, The Mask of Apollo, pub- 
lished in 1905, but already very rare. Although the date of 
publication is comparatively recent, the book belongs to a 
much earlier period, some of the stories having appeared in 
those esoteric reviews, The Shrine and The Green Sheaf. A.E.'s 
prose was just ripening into the strength and delicacy which 
characterise his later essays. The Mask of Apollo has a fresh 
charm, a sincerity and tenderness which cannot fail to delight. 
The stories range from the Orientalism of The Cave of Lillith and 
The Meditation of Ananda to the Celticism of A Dream of Angus 
Oge, in which the East and the West are blended in a manner 
which A.E. has made his own. John Eglinton calls him some- 
where "the theologian of Neo-Celticism", and certain it is 
that he has interpreted the mythology and legends of Ireland 
in terms of Oriental mysticism. The mysticism of A.E. is a 
profound religious belief, having its roots in the very depths 
of his nature. To this conviction everything in his life is 
referred and adjusted, and his prose work, outside of economic 
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propaganda, is devoted to the enunciation of his doctrines. 
Sometimes, as in the volume just mentioned, he adopts the form 
of simple narratives, at other times, that of the essay. The 
most notable of the latter are The Hero in Man and The Renewal 
of Youth, which have been made available in pamphlet form. 

Some Irish Essays, which appeared in 1906, contains a 
selection of A.E.'s literary essays. With Douglas Hyde, W. B. 
Yeats, Standish O'Grady, John Eglinton and others, he was a 
collaborator in two previous collections of essays, Literary Ideals 
in Ireland and Ideals in Ireland, but this brochure — for it is 
little more — is the only book of its kind which bears his name. 
It opens with Nationality and Cosmopolitanism in Art, one of 
the best manifestoes on behalf of the Literary Revival that 
has yet been written. A.E. rightly conceives it the aim and 
raison d'Ure of the new Anglo-Irish literature "to create a 
national ideal in Ireland, or rather to let that spirit incarnate 
fully which began among the ancient peoples, which has haunted 
the hearts, and whispered a dim revelation of itself, through 
the lips of the bards and peasant storytellers." In The Dra- 
matic Treatment of Heroic Literature are set forth the reasons 
which call for the re-creation of the bardic tales at the hands 
of the modern poets, and more particularly the use of this 
material in the Irish Theatre. A.E. was afterwards to put 
his theories into practice by writing Deirdre, the first important 
play to be performed by the company from which sprang the 
Irish National Theatre, as distinct from the Irish Literary- 
Theatre, founded by Edward Martyn, George Moore, and W. 
B. Yeats. The author has since recanted some of the views 
he first held as to the desirability of staging the heroic stories, 
perhaps as a result of his dissatisfaction with his own effort in 
that direction. There can, however, be no question as to the 
suitability of such a natural tragedy as that of Deirdre for the 
stage. Synge's version, incomplete as it is, shows sufficiently 
the power of this theme, when treated by a real dramatist. 
Of A.E.'s Deirdre, as of that of Yeats, it may be said that it 
is a work of poetic rather than dramatic merit. 

Within recent years A.E. has made his prose almost exclu- 
sively a vehicle for the propagation of his social and economic 
ideas. A born teacher of men, it was a characteristic impulse 
that led him to flee from the possible sterility of a purely medi- 
tative, literary activity, and to throw himself into the work of 
agricultural reorganisation. 

The Irish co-operative movement has gained infinitely by the 
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presence of A.E., who has brought into it that loftiness of ideal, 
that faith in mankind, which are the mark of his poetry. He 
has raised the economic struggle to a level from which one 
catches a glimpse of vistas elsewhere obscured by the darkness 
of materialism. Co-operation is seen to be something more 
than the saving of middlemen's profits and the capture of 
dividends; it stands for a new social order. This is not to say 
that A.E. is an impractical idealist, ignoring the obvious facts 
of the movement in which he is engaged. Week by week, in 
The Irish Homestead, he demonstrates his ability to grapple 
with the difficulties that arise. His experience as a lecturer 
and organiser provided him with all the first-hand knowledge of 
the specific questions with which he has to deal. To the ex- 
perience thus acquired he was able to add a deep acquaintance 
with the rural population of Ireland, from which he sprang. 
Whether, therefore, he is pleading for the establishment of 
credit banks and creameries, or combating the criticism of op- 
ponents, the forces of theory and practice, of experience and 
idealism, combine to give Irish co-operators a powerful cham- 
pion. 

Fortunately, unlike his other prose work, what A.E. has 
written on behalf of the co-operative ideal is not lost in the 
stagnant waters of old journalism. The quintessence of his 
social teaching has been preserved in Co-operation and Nation- 
ality, affectionately termed the Bible of the Irish co-operator. 
This volume, which has been widely recognised abroad, and 
has even been translated into Finnish, is one of the noblest 
expositions of national polity Ireland has seen. As far removed 
as its author from the worn-out politics of the traditional 
parties, it represents the stirring of a new spirit in a country 
harassed by political dogmatists, who stifle all thought outside 
certain prescribed limits. In the years to come it will doubtless 
play a larger part, when the younger generation to whose aspi- 
rations it more nearly corresponds takes the place of those 
whose fives and brains have been narrowed by concentration 
upon the single question of Home Rule. For the moment the 
book stands for a minority, who are regarded with equal sus- 
picion by the two groups, into neither of which they seem to 
fit. 

Political unorthodoxy is still the unpardonable offence in 
Ireland. The man who ventures to tread the narrow path 
between the Orange and the Green soon finds a strange una- 
nimity in those otherwise hostile ranks, which close in to crush 
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him. Thanks to the leadership of A.E. there is now a sufficient 
wedge of heretics to keep an open space where modern ideas 
may be discussed, and the Battle of the Boyne no longer serves 
as a test of citizenship. 

Co-operation and Nationality is an appeal for the building 
up of a rural civilisation, a co-operative commonwealth. Ireland 
being an agricultural rather than an industrial country, its 
progress depends upon the reorganisation of rural conditions. 
"We have not had a social order in Ireland since the time of 
the clans," the author writes, and it is his purpose to set his 
countrymen thinking in the direction that will lead to the 
restoration of something approaching the ancient order. With 
his belief in the divine potentialities of man, A.E. is naturally 
an opponent of State Socialism. "The grim mechanic state" 
must not be allowed to usurp the initiative of the individual, 
for it is in the individual that he places all his hopes. From 
the voluntary activities and association of the various sections 
of the community, the new social organism will be created. 

The individual protest of a nature such as A.E.'s might 
perhaps have had less weight were not the special local condi- 
tions all in favour of his personal feeling. The possession of 
the soil of Ireland by numerous small proprietors has given an 
official seal to the sentimental consecration of the right of 
private ownership. The Land Acts have blocked the way to 
the progress of nationalisation and state ownership. In Ireland, 
therefore, success depends upon the power to effect a social 
reconstruction outside the limits of collectivist sociology. 

A.E. would have us revert as closely as possible to the 
clan system, of which he has said: "We had true rural com- 
munities in ancient Ireland, though the organisation was military 
rather than economic." How to approximate to that ancient 
order, this time with an economic basis, is the problem he has 
set himself to solve. First of all the eyes of the people must 
be turned from the State Departments, from whence, as they 
imagine, cometh their help. They must look to themselves, 
and develop the faculty of mutual aid. Already a great step 
has been made by the implanting among the farmers of the 
co-operative ideal. Every creamery that is set up, every credit 
bank that is established, is evidence of the awakening of the 
communal sense. The Irish farmers are realising the identity 
of their interests with those of their political opponents, and 
the need and advantage of working together. A similar 
change is affecting the towns, and A.E. has the satisfaction of 
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knowing that a strong, practical movement is ploughing deeply 
the soil into which he would drop the seeds of his idealism. The 
spread of co-operation is the first step in the direction of that 
commonwealth which is ever before his eyes, and which he has 
described with all the charm of a noble enthusiasm. \ The co- 
operative societies contain the nucleus of a true social organism, 
where each member feels himself identified with the common 
welfare. Into such genuine communities A.E. would see Ireland 
resolved, on the model of the Greek states. No state should be- 
come so large as to be inhuman, as to render impossible that 
contact and sympathy with all that concerns the public interest, 
without which the sense of citizenship is imperfect or atrophied. 
But this will take time. The movement must get rid of those 
who think that, "because they have made good butter, they 
have crowned their parochial generation with a halo of glory." 
They must entertain a larger hope than that of "petty parsi- 
monies and petty gains," as the author of Co-operation and Na- 
tionality expresses it. Let them reflect where ' ' all this long caval- 
cade of the Gael is tending, and how and in what manner their 
tents will be pitched in the evening of their generation." For, 
as A.E. so finely asserts: 

"A national purpose is the most unconquerable and victorious of 
all things on earth. It can raise up Babylons from the sands of the 
desert, and make imperial civilizations spring from out a score of huts, 
and, after it has wrought its will, it can leave monuments that seem 
as everlasting a portion of nature as the rocks." 

It is almost as hopeless to try to sum up the contents of 
this great manifesto as to attempt an adequate description 
of its author. In the man himself, as in his work, one is con- 
stantly obtaining glimpses of an extraordinarily beautiful soul. 
There is nothing he has touched without investing it with the 
glamour of idealism. His conversation is at its best a great, 
rhythmic torrent, which carries away the hearer, who in most 
cases is reduced to rapt attention. It is a privilege to have at- 
tended those Sunday evening gatherings at A.E.'s where all those 
in Dublin who are interested in ideas sooner or later meet. 
Many they are who come regularly to renew the pleasure of direct 
contact with a living personality. There in the dimly lighted 
room, surrounded by the canvases of the artist and his friends, 
the eye notes those soft twilight mountain landscapes, and the 
strange superhuman Beings and fiery visions, glimpsed in a 
moment of mystic rapture, which are characteristic of A.E. the 
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painter. But soon the attention is drawn from these repro- 
ductions to the spirit that produced them. With a wealth of 
imagery, with subtlety of mind, with astonishing breadth of 
knowledge, A.E. will speak of every question that presents itself 
to the intelligent man of to-day — or of all time, should the 
theme be metaphysical. The conversation ranges over a com- 
prehensive expanse of human experience; the Sanscrit Books are 
invoked at one moment, only to make way the next for a cita- 
tion from the latest work on agricultural credit, or a scathing 
scientifico-metaphysical indictment of the pretensions of the 
biologists. All his discourse is fired by the same splendid 
energy, the same enthusiasm for what is noble and exalting in 
mankind. Few young men can have known A.E. without 
being stirred mentally, spiritually, and emotionally, and as long 
as the younger generation comes under his influence there is 
hope for the destinies of new Ireland. 

Ernest A. Boyd. 



